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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  the  second  Anniversary  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  at  New  York, 
in  May,  1829,  a  premium  of  thirty  dollars  was  voted,  for  the  best  dissertation 
on  the  subject  of  a  congress  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
principles  of  international  law,  and  organizing  a  court  of  nations  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  all  international  disputes,  and  thereby  preventing 
war.  At  the  third  annual  meeting,  in  1830,  it  appeared,  that  but  three 
dissertations  had  been  received,  one  of  which  could  hardly  be  called  a 
dissertation  on  the  subject  proposed,  as  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  taken  up 
by  general  remarks  on  peace  and  war.  Seeing  so  little  competition,  the 
author  of  one  of  these  dissertions,  which  was  subscribed  “  Philanthropos,” 
withdrew  it  from  the  contest,  and  offered  it,  gratuitously,  to  the  Society  for 
publication,  which  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  essay  appeared  in  the 
Harbinger  of  Peace.  The  others  were  not  judged  worthy  of  the  prize,  and 
the  time  for  receiving  dissertations  was  extended.  At  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  in  May  1831,  no  other  dissertation  having  been 
received,  it  was  voted  to  enlarge  the  premium  to  fifty  dollars,  and  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  dissertation  by  Philanthropos,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
author,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  for  sale  and  distribution.  This  is  the 
dissertation  here  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  public.  But,  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  the  board  of  directors  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  two  individuals,  to  increase  the  premium 
to  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second 
best,  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  a  congress  of  nations,  to  be  sent,  free  of 
expense,  before  the  first  day  of  April  1832,  to  D.  E.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  No.  33, 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  accompanied  with  a  sealed  paper  containing  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  superscribed  with  the  same  signature  or  motto 
which  is  subscribed  to  the  dissertation.  The  Hon.  Messrs.  John  Calhoun, 
William  Wirt,  and  Joseph  Story  have  consented  to  examine  the  dissertations 
which  may  be  received,  and  award  the  premiums.  The  successful  disserta¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board.  The  length  of  the  dissertation  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  writers,  but  it  is  intimated,  that  they  should  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  octavo,  nor  fall  short  of  forty. 


DISSERTATION. 


We  live  in  a  wonderful  age.  Project  after  project,  for  the 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  man,  is  launched  on  the  ocean  of 
public  opinion,  and  borne  along  on  the  flood-tide  of  successful 
experiment,  until  the  maxim  that,  “  every  thing  which  ought 
to  be  done  can  be  done,”  is  received  as  an  axiom,  the  truth  of 
which  no  one  is  permitted  to  doubt.  How  wonderful  has  been 
the  success  of  the  few  individuals  who  first  attempted  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  though  they  had  to  contend  with 
Mammon  himself  and  all  his  host !  How  astonishing  has  been 
the  growth,  how  extensive  the  influence  of  the  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  though  it  originated  with  a  few  charity  scholars  ! 
Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Africa,  and  what  do  we  behold  ?  —  a 
new  empire  arising  on  her  torrid  plains,  which  ancient  geographers 
thought  uninhabitable  on  account  of  excessive  heat ;  and  the  tide 
of  emigration  on  the  ebb,  carrying  back  again  to  Africa  her  long 
lost  children.  How  must  the  heart  of  Mills  rejoice  even  in 
heaven,  at  the  contemplation  of  the  success  of  the  schemes 
which  he  commenced  while  on  earth  !  How  joyfully  he  must 
have  greeted  the  sainted  Ashmun  when  he  was  called  to  join 
him  in  the  regions  of  bliss!  Look  at  the  Bible  Society  —  how 
feeble  its  infancy  !  —  how  gigantic  its  manhood!  —  and  at  our 
Sabbath  Schools  !  Did  Robert  Raikes  expect,  that  the  influence 
of  his  labours  would  extend,  not  only  over  his  own  country,  but 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  And  lastly,  consider  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  Temperance  Society  —  its  origin  is  hid  in  obscurity,  but 
its  effects  have  astonished  the  Christian  world. 
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The  contemplation  of  these  topics  assures  us,  that,  if  vve 
attempt  great  things,  we  may  expect  great  things — that  every 
thing  which  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  or  that  is 
calculated  to  better  the  condition  of  man,  can  be  effected  —  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of  duty  which  zeal  and  intelligence 
will  not  remove.  It  teaches  us  another  thing  —  that  great  moral 
changes  have  seldom  been  effected  by  great  men,  if,  by  great 
men,  we  are  to  understand  popular  men.  A  man  who  is  popular, 
keeps  ahead  on  the  current,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  therefore 
direct  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  directed  by  it.  The  art  of 
popularity  is  no  secret;  it  barely  consists  in  having  no  opinion  of 
one’s  own,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  always  giving  it 
up  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  following  the  multitude,  or 
rather  keeping  in  front  of  it  —  in  being  a  tool,  worked  by  the 
majority,  rather  than  an  agent  to  operate  on  it.  Consequently 
all  reformers  —  all  who  wish  to  change  public  opinion,  must  give 
up  all  hope  of  popularity,  and  depend  only  on  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  the  smiles  of  Providence  on  their  perse¬ 
vering  exertions.  Those  who  have  been  the  greatest  reformers 
in  the  world  have,  generally,  lived  in  obscurity,  and  have  seldom 
been  much  thought  of  until  after  death. 

Among  the  many  moral  evils,  which  have  afflicted  mankind, 
none  has  had  an  earlier  origin,  or  a  more  extensive  diffusion,  than 
war.  It  began  when  there  were  but  four  of  the  human  species 
upon  earth,  and  a  brother’s  blood  cried  from  the  ground,  impre¬ 
cating  vengeance  on  the  first  manslayer ;  and  from  that  time  to 
this,  a  brother  has  shed  his  brother’s  blood  and  gloried  in  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  religion,  whether  Mohammedan  or 
Pagan,  Jew  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  blood  flows : 
although  professed  members  of  Christ’s  mystical  body  ;  although 
lambs  of  his  own  fold,  no  matter,  blood  still  flows  in  mutual 
slaughter,  and  Christ  himself  is  called  on  to  be  a  party  in  the 
conflict.  All  sects  and  denominations  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  — 
if  we  except  the  primitive  Christians,  the  Quakers,  and  a  few 
minor  sects,  have  openly  tolerated  war  and  engaged  in  it. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  resist  so 
great  an  evil  ?  The  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  has  prevented 


the  attempt.  “  The  evil  is  too  great,”  say  some,  “  to  admit  a 
remedy.”  “  It  is  not  a  moral,  but  a  natural  evil,”  say  others, 
“  and  can  no  more  be  resisted  than  the  earthquake  or  tornado.” 
“  Let  war  alone,”  says  a  third,  “  and  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
church,  and  inculcate  vital  piety,  and  wars  will  cease  of  them¬ 
selves.”  This  last  objection  only,  requires  an  answer,  and  that 
because  it  is  specious  :  but  its  fallacy  is  easily  detected.  If  the 
Christian  religion  allow  of  war,  how  will  the  extension  of  it,  or 
the  inculcation  of  its  precepts  prevent  war  ?  Do  not  Christian 
nations  engage  in  war  ?  Do  not  professed  followers  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  thrust  their  bayonets  into  each  other’s  hearts  ?  Do  not 
Christian  ministers  render  thanks  to  God  for  bloody  victories, 
obtained  over  their  Christian  brethren  ?  This  being  the  case, 
how  can  the  extension  of  the  church,  or  the  inculcation  of 
Christian  principles  prevent  war,  unless  the  Christian  religion  shall 
be  preached  and  understood,  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it 
has  been,  ever  since  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  ?  The 
very  assertion  that  the  extension  of  the  church  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  will  prevent  war,  allows,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  war 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion. 

Why  is  not  this  objection  brought  against  the  societies  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  duelling,  intemperance,  &c.  ?  Make  all  men 
pious,  you  may  say,  and  you  will  prevent  all  these  evils.  Granted, 
and  it  is  to  make  all  men  pious,  that  these  evils  are  resisted. 
“  You  must  make  all  men  Christians,”  say  the  advocates  of  war, 
“  if  you  would  establish  permanent  and  universal  peace ;”  and 
the  friends  of  peace  reply,  “  you  will  never  make  all  men 
Christians  indeed,  until  you  abolish  the  custom  of  war,  for  it  is 
absurd,  to  suppose  that  real  and  intelligent  Christians  will  cut  the 
throats  of  their  brethren  in  Christ,  and  desolate  the  world  with 
fire  and  sword.  In  contending  against  war,  we  do  inculcate  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  extend  the 
peculiarly  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  in  which  it  differs  from 
all  religions  of  human  invention.” 

Thus  the  advocates  for  war  and  the  friends  of  peace  contend 
with  each  other :  and  there  is  little  hope  that  an  end  will  be  put 
to  the  contest  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  so  wedded  are  mankind 
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to  their  prejudices,  that  they  give  them  up  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  and  those  opinions  and  inclinations,  which  are  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  minds  in  infancy  and  youth,  we  carry  with  us  to 
old  age,  and  only  relinquish  in  the  grave. 

But  let  theologians  differ,  as  much  as  they  will,  on  the 
question,  whether  the  Christian  religion  allow  of  war  —  whether  a 
nation  can,  consistently  with  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  engage  in  war,  on  account  of  “injuries  inflicted, 
threatened,  or  feared  in  this  we  all  agree,  that  war  is  a 
tremendous  calamity,  involving  both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
in  unutterable  misery  and  anguish,  destroying  the  lives  and 
property  of  those  engaged  in  it,  always  deteriorating  morals,  and 
often  fatal  to  liberty.  A  successful  war  frequently  involves  a 
nation  in  debt,  so  that  the  people  are  ground  down  with  heavy 
taxes  for  ages  after  it  has  ceased  ;  and  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; 
the  luxuries  of  the  opulent  are  heavily  taxed ;  the  necessaries  of 
the  middle  classes  are  raised  to  an  enormous  price ;  and  the 
poor  are  sent  supperless  to  bed.  At  the  disbanding  of  armies, 
after  a  long  war,  the  seas  swarm  with  pirates,  the  highways  with 
robbers,  and  the  prisons  are  crowded  with  felons,  till  the  sword 
of  justice  is  weary  with  their  destruction. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  profane  history  alone,  and  the  annals 
of  past  ages,  we  should  say  that,  however  great  may  be  the  evil, 
it  is  remediless,  and  we  must  submit  to  it,  as  to  earthquakes, 
pestilence,  and  famine  ;  and  judging  from  the  same  premises,  we 
should  think  the  same  of  religious  intolerance,  slavery,  duelling, 
and  intemperance.  But  the  history  of  our  own  times,  throws 
new  light  on  these  subjects,  and  teaches  us  that  all  these  evils,  as 
well  as  war,  are  of  a  moral  nature  —  are  under  the  power  of 
moral  suasion  —  that  their  continuance  depends  on  public  opinion, 
and  that,  when  mankind  shall  wish  their  abolition,  they  will  be 
abolished  :  and  revelation  unfolds  to  us  a  still  brighter  page,  for 
it  teaches  us,  that  the  time  shall  come,  when  the  sword  shall  be 
beaten  to  a  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  to  a  pruning  hook ;  when 
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nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  or  learn  war  any 
more,  for  “  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it.” 

But,  if  we  expect  the  blessing,  we  must  use  the  means.  The 
encouragement  afforded  us  by  prophecy  is  not  intended  to  incline 
us  to  indolence,  but  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion.  So  great  a 
change,  as  that  of  bringing  the  Christian  world  from  a  state  of 
almost  constant  war  to  a  state  of  permanent  and  uni versal  peace, 
will  not  be  effected  without  an  effort ;  for  we  are  not  warranted 
in  expecting  a  miracle.  Other  great  moral  changes,  which  have 
taken  place  within  a  few  centuries  past,  have  not  been  done  by 
miracle,  and  why  should  we  expect  this  to  be  ?  No,  though 
the  work  is  great,  it  is  not  without  the  bounds  of  human  possi¬ 
bility,  and  the  means,  sufficient  to  accomplish  it,  are  put  into  our 
hands. 

There  are  two  classes  of  means,  by  which  this  consummation, 
so  devoutly  to  be  washed,  may  be  accomplished.  One  is 
spontaneous  public  opinion;  the  other  is  compact  or  agreement 
executed  at  a  congress  of  nations. 

The  first  contemplates  a  change,  in  public  opinion,  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  military  glory.  Let  the  moralist  analyze  it,  and 
disabuse  mankind  of  that  infatuation,  which  has  prevailed  for  so 
many  centuries  —  ever  since  “sin  came  into  the  world  and  death 
by  sin.”  Let  the  philanthropist  point  out  the  horrors  of  wrar,  and 
keep  them  ever  before  the  public  eye,  which  is  too  apt  to  be 
directed  to  scenes  of  glory,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war.  Let  him  paint  the  varied  miseries  and  wretchedness 
with  which  war  is  always  accompanied,  whether  they  be  found 
in  the  field  of  blood,  the  prison,  or  the  hospital  ;  and  all  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  a  depraved  and  enraged  soldiery,  on  feeble 
infancy,  struggling  beauty,  and  helpless  age.  Let  him  warn 
mankind  of  their  danger,  and  intreat  them  to  “leave  off  contention 
before  it  be  meddled  with.”  And  let  the  Christian  minister 
preach  against  the  custom  of  war,  and  show  its  sin  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  Let  him  show  that  the  Christian  religion  forbids  its 
followers  the  use  of  the  sword,  at  least  for  attack,  retaliation,  or 
revenge.  Let  him  tell  from  Scripture  whence  wars  and  fightings 
come  —  that  they  come  from  our  lusts  and  passions  —  that  they 
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come  like  the  spirit  of  ruin,  not  from  above,  but  from  beneath, 
are  “earthly,  sensual,  devilish.”  But  leaving  these  several 
classes  of  men  to  serve  their  day  and  generation,  each  in  his 
own  way,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  a  congress  of  nations,  as  a  means  of  preventing  future 
wars  in  Christendom. 

The  laws  of  nations  have  hitherto  depended  on  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  civilians  ;  and  have  never  been  reduced  to  a  code, 
to  which  the  principal  nations  of  Christendom  have  given  their 
assent.  There  are  however,  some  general  opinions,  which  have 
grown  into  customs,  and  by  them  the  horrors  of  war  have  been 
much  abated,  and  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  in  a  few 
points,  have  been  settled  by  mutual  consent.  All  other  points 
have  been  only  partially  and  temporarily  agreed  upon  in  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce,  which  have  been  disregarded,  as  soon 
as  the  contracting  nations  have  made  war  again,  because  “  war 
abolishes  all  treaties.”  But  if  three  or  more  nations  should  agree 
in  a  treaty  which  should  settle  the  disputed  points,  a  nation 
would  be  bound,  not  only  to  that  with  which  she  might  after¬ 
wards  be  at  war,  but  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  league,  and 
if  it  should  be  agreed  on,  by  the  nations  joining  the  league,  that 
no  war  should  be  declared  by  one  party  of  the  league  against 
another,  until  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  submitted  to  a 
congress  consisting  of  delegates  from  each  member,  it  is  evident, 
that  wars  must  cease  among  the  members  of  the  confederation. 

Laws  may  be  instituted  among  nations  as  well  as  among 
individuals,  and  as  the  institution  of  legal  tribunals  did  put  an 
end  to  personal  wars,  the  judicial  combats,  and  the  wars  of  the 
feudal  system ;  so  the  institution  of  an  international  tribunal  may 
put  an  end  to  international  wars.  We  are  not  left  to  bare 
hypothesis  and  conjecture  in  attempting  to  show,  that  a  congress 
of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war  is  practicable  ;  for 
the  system  has  been  successfully  tried  on  a  small  scale,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  is  even  now  in  a  course  of 
successful  operation ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  the 
system,  to  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  Christendom,  to 
ensure  that  wars  shall  cease,  at  least  among  Christian  nations. 
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From  the  many  instances  recorded  in  history,  of  independent 
nations  banding  together,  and  thereby  insuring  peace  among 
themselves,  we  shall  select  only  a  few. 

The  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  consisting  originally  of  twelve 
states  or  cities,  and  finally  extending  to  thirty-one,  belongs  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  profane  history.  It  was  established  in  the  year 
1497,  before  Christ,  near  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the 
children- of  Israel  from  Egypt.  According  to  Rollin,  “  it  was, 
in  a  manner,  the  holding  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Greece.  The  establishment  is  attributed  to  Amphictyon,  king  of 
Athens  and  son  of  Deucalion,  who  gave  it  his  name.  His 
principal  view  was,  to  unite  in  the  sacred  bond  of  amity,  the 
several  states  of  Greece  admitted  into  it,  and  oblige  them,  by 
that  union,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  each  other,  and  be 
mutually  vigilant  for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  their  country. 
It  was  held  at  Thermopylae,  and  sometimes  at  Delphos,  and 
regularly  assembled  in  the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  oftener  if  occasion 
required.  Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  consequently,  had 
two  votes  in  the  council,  and  that  without  distinction,  or  the  more 
powerful  having  any  prerogative  of  honor,  or  preeminence  over 
inferior  states  in  regard  to  the  suffrages  —  the  liberty  on  which 
these  people  valued  themselves,  requiring  that  every  thing  should 
be  equal  amongst  them.  They  had  full  power  to  discuss  and 
determine  all  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  Amphicty- 
onic  cities.”  Rees  in  his  Cyclopedia  observes,  “They  decided 
all  public  differences  and  disputes  between  any  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  their  determinations  were  received  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  were  ever  held  sacred  and  inviolable.  Had  its 
members  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of 
good  order,  it  would  have  rendered  itself  forever  respectable.” 
But  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  his  intrigues,  gained  an  ascendancy 
in  this  famous  council,  and  was  the  means  of  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  shadow  ;  nevertheless,  it  continued  until  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  and  gradually  expired. 

I  next  mention  the  Achaean  League.  “  Strangers,”  says  Rees, 
“  to  the  desire  of  conquest,  and  having  little  connexion  with 
corrupt  nations,  they  never  employed  falsehood  even  against  their 
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enemies.  Although  each  city  was  independent  of  the  other,  yet 
they  formed  one  body  and  one  state.  So  great  was  their 
character  for  justice  and  probity,  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
referred  their  disputes  to  their  arbitration.  The  Lacedemonians 
and  Thebans  referred  to  them  an  interesting  matter  of  dissension 
between  them.  Having  long  retained  their  liberty,  they  ceased 
not  to  assemble  when  the  necessity  of  public  deliberation  required 
it,  and  even  when  the  rest  of  Greece  was  threatened  with  war 
and  pestilence.”  Polybius  observes,  “that  the  Achteans  so  far 
gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  Europeans,  that  their 
name  became  common  to  all  that  country:  viz.  to  all  Greece. 
The  Achaean  League,  however,  at  length  fell  into  discord,  and 
became,  in  consequence,  like  the  Amphictyons,  subject  to  the 
Macedonians.  But  280  years  before  Christ,  the  league  was 
renewed,  and  was  joined  by  all  the  states  of  Greece,  except  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  once  engaged  in  a  war  against  it,  but 
afterward  joined  the  confederacy.  This  league  was  tolerably 
successful  in  keeping  peace  among  themselves,  and  thus  arrived 
at  a  state  of  uncommon  happiness.  But  they  were  not  so 
careful  to  avoid  foreign  wars,  by  which  the  league  was  broken 
up  146  years  before  Christ. 

The  leagues  of  the  Hanse  towns  commenced  in  the  12th 
century,  and  wTas  confirmed  and  established,  in  the  year  1234, 
and  an  extraordinary  general  assembly  was  held  every  ten  years, 
in  which  they  solemnly  renewed  their  league,  admitted  new 
members,  and  expelled  old  ones,  if  they  proved  refractory.  It 
first  commenced  by  a  league  between  the  cities  of  Lubec  and 
Hamburg,  and  afterwards  consisted  of  twelve  towns  situated  near 
the  Baltic.  They  first  formed  a  system  of  commercial,  interna¬ 
tional  laws,  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  The  league 
afterwards  extended  to  between  70  and  80  towns  and  cities.  But 
in  the  year  1730,  the  regular  number  was  63,  besides  which,  there 
were  44  towns  that  were  considered  as  allies.  While  they  kept 
at  peace,  they  flourished  beyond  all  precedent,  but  having  got 
rich,  they  equipped  ships  and  raised  armies,  and  about  the  year 
1346,  waged  a  successful  war  against  Waldemar  III,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  afterwards,  again,  against  the  same  power  in  1428. 
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By  these  means  they  drew  on  them  the  jealousy  of  other  powers, 
and  the  league  was  gradually  reduced,  so  that  the  present 
Hanseatic  league  consists  of  only  three  cities,  Lubec,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  and  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  1803,  they  were 
acknowledged  as  Hanseatic  cities,  with  the  guaranty  of  their 
jurisprudence  and  perpetual  neutrality. 

The  foundation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  laid  in  1308, 
but  “  the  code  of  public  law  between  the  combined  republics  of 
Switzerland,  is  founded  on  the  treaty  of  Sempatch  in  1393,  upon 
the  convention  of  Stantz,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
1712,  at  Arau,  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons. 
From  these  several  treaties  it  appears  that  the  Helvetic  union  is 
a  perpetual  defensive  alliance  between  independent  powers,  and 
protect  each  other,  by  their  united  force,  against  all  foreign 
enemies.  Another  essential  object  in  the  league  is  to  preserve 
general  peace  and  good  order,  for  which  purpose  it  is  covenanted, 
that  all  public  dissensions  shall  finally  be  settled  between  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  with  this  view, 
particular  judges  and  arbiters  are  appointed,  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  compose  the  dissensions  that  may  happen  to  arise. 
To  this  is  added  a  reciprocal  guaranty  of  the  form  of  government 
established  in  the  respective  commonwealths.  No  separate 
engagement,  which  any  of  the  cantons  may  conclude,  can  be 
valid,  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  articles  of  this 
general  union.  With  these  exceptions,  the  combined  states  are 
independent  of  each  other  ;  they  may  form  alliances  with  any 
power,  or  may  reject  the  same,  although  all  the  others  have 
acceded  to  it  —  may  grant  auxiliary  troops  to  foreign  princes  — 
may  prohibit  the  money  of  the  other  cantons  from  being  current 
within  their  own  territories — may  impose  taxes,  and,  in  short, 
perform  every  other  act  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  observes,  “  No  diversities 
of  character  and  state  are  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  this 
confederation.  It  comprises  people  of  three  distinct  nations, 
speaking  three  of  the  prominent  languages  of  Europe,  the 
Germans  in  the  east,  the  French  in  the  west,  and  the  Italians  in 
the  south-east.  They  are  divided  into  twenty-two  independent 
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states,  each  of  which  has  a  dress  and  manners  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  dialect  often  scarcely  intelligible  to  those 
around  it.  The  forms  of  government  vary,  from  the  purest 
democracy,  in  which  every  male  in  the  canton  above  the  age  of 
seventeen  is  a  member  of  the  body  which  makes  the  laws,  to  the 
most  rigorous  aristocracy,  in  which  the  officers  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  families  of  patricians.  The  nature  of  the 
confederation  is  not  such  as  to  impress  a  uniform  character  upon 
elements  so  discordant.  Their  diet  is  a  mere  convention  of 
ambassadors  from  independent  states,  who  only  treat  with  each 
other  according  to  the  strict  tenor  of  their  instructions,  and  who 
cannot  vote  for  a  law,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
government  which  sends  them.”  This  happy  confederacy  has 
enjoyed  internal  peace  and  plenty,  and  a  degree  of  liberty  unusual 
in  Europe,  from  their  first  confederation  until  the  present  time, 
except  some  troubles  which  occurred  during  the  disorders  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

As  another  instance  of  confederation,  we  would  only  add  our 
own  happy  union  of  republics.  It  is  true,  that  our  union  is  much 
closer  than  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  league  of 
nations  ;  nevertheless,  it  serves  to  exemplify  such  a  scheme. 
Each  of  our  states  has  a  constitution  often  widely  differing  from 
the  constitution  of  the  other  states  ;  for  some  tolerate  slavery, 
which  others  do  not  —  some  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all, 
while  others  confine  it  within  narrow  limits.  In  some  the 
executive  has  very  great  power,  in  others  the  governor  is  so 
circumstanced,  that  his  power  is  barely  nominal,  and  he  is 
nothing  more  than  the  organ  of  the  other  branches.  In  this 
particular,  there  is  some  similarity  with  the  proposed  congress  of 
nations,  but  there  are  other  points  in  which  such  a  league  would 
be  very  different  from  our  confederation.  Here  we  have  a 
president  to  whom  great  power  is  intrusted,  in  the  other  case 
there  would  be  no  executive,  the  presiding  officer  having  no 
more  power  than  the  president  of  the  senate  has  with  us. 
Here  the  government  can  declare  war,  there  they  could  only 
make  peace — here  the  government  maintains  an  army  and  navy, 
there  those  burdens  would  be  useless  ;  and  such  a  congress 
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would  pave  the  way  for  their  being  dispensed  with  all  over 
Christendom.  Here  are  revenues  to  be  collected  and  expended, 
lands  to  be  sold,  a  post  office  to  be  established,  a  national  mint, 
and  many  other  things  of  entirely  an  internal  character,  whereas 
none  of  these  things  would  belong  to  a  congress  of  nations. 

The  nearest  type  of  such  a  congress  which  has  come  under 
my  observation,  is  the  General  diet  of  the  Helvetic  Union,  for 
in  Switzerland,  various  forms  of  government  exist,  and  all  denom¬ 
inations  of  religion  ;  and  the  union  was  formed  only  for  keeping 
peace  among  themselves,  and  resisting  foreign  aggression,  leaving 
each  government  in  all  other  respects  independent,  and  at  liberty 
to  manage  their  affairs  their  own  way,  and  even  to  make  separate 
treaties,  and  to  regulate  all  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
as  they  might  think  proper,  except  in  the  articles  of  peace  and  war. 

I  might  proceed  to  mention  other  leagues  of  a  similar  nature, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  such  as  the  Etruscan  Lucumoni  among 
the  ancients,  and  the  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  Diet  of  Germany,  &;c.  among  the  moderns.  But  I  have 
brought  examples  enough  to  show,  that  such  things  have  been, 
though  on  a  small  scale  compared  with  that  which  we  propose. 

The  principal  difference  between  our  scheme  and  some  of  the 
others  which  we  have  mentioned,  is,  that  ours  is  not  calculated 
to  carry  on  war  with  any  nation,  and  it  was  this  warlike  principle 
which  was  the  bane  of  former  confederacies,  and  may  yet  prove 
the  ruin  of  our  own  happy  union,  for  war  sows  the  seeds  of 
dissolution.  But  on  our  plan,  war  becomes  almost  impractica¬ 
ble  ;  for  when  the  principal  nations  of  Christendom  shall  have 
engaged  in  a  league  of  amity  and  friendship,  who  will  there  be 
to  fight?  None  but  Turks  and  Heathens,  and  they  probably 
would  admire  and  imitate  our  example,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  way  in  which  such  a  Congress  of  nations  might  be  called 
is  not  difficult.  Suppose  that  this  country  should  propose  such 
a  scheme  to  Great  Britain,  and  if  accepted,  then  both  nations 
should  invite  France  to  join  in  it.  Here  would  be  the  three 
principal  commercial  nations  in  the  world,  and  even  if  no  other 
should  join,  great  and  permanent  good  would  be  effected.  But 
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without  doubt  were  a  congress  of  delegates  from  these  three 
powers  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of 
international  law,  and  preserving  peace,  other  nations  would  be 
glad  to  assist ;  the  smaller  nations,  for  their  own  security,  and 
the  larger  because  they  would  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
proceedings.  A  congress  of  most,  if  not  all  the  nations,  of 
Christendom,  might,  therefore,  he  confidently  expected,  that 
should,  if  necessary,  hold  its  sessions  in  some  small  island,  or 
independent  city,  where  it  would  be  free  from  the  undue 
influence  of  the  greater  powers. 

Being  once  convened,  the  first  duty  of  such  a  congress  would 
be  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  government,  of 
which  a  leading  feature  should  be,  that  no  vote  or  resolution 
should  be  binding  on  any  member  of  (he  confederation,  unless  it 
were  unanimous,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  every  government 
represented  at  the  congress. 

But  if  this  should  be  the  case,  it  might  be  objected  that  such 
a  congress  could  do  but  little  or  nothing,  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world,  for  want  of  unanimity.  This  objection  would  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  groundless.  There  are  many  principles 
of  international  law,  which  are  very  clear  and  almost  self-evident 
in  a  time  of  peace,  while  the  public  mind  is  not  biased  by  their 
bearing  on  the  conflicting  interests  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and 
which  are  readily  agreed  to  in  the  abstract ;  but  which  are 
afterwards  disputed,  when  they  interfere  with  our  peculiar 
interests.  These  having  been  once  settled  by  compact  and 
agreement,  could  no  longer  be  controverted.  At  present  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  nations  ;  it  is  entirely  a  beau  ideal , 
an  ens  rationis  —  ever  varying  with  the  changing  opinions  of 
civilians,  and  this  Proteus  can  never  be  fast  bound,  until  it  is 
done  by  solemn  league  and  covenant.  In  a  time  of  general 
peace,  like  the  present,  while  it  is  uncertain  who  will  next  be 
belligerent  and  who  neutral,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  settle 
the  rights  of  both.  Articles  which  should  be  considered  contra¬ 
band  of  war,  could  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  present  list 
considerably  reduced.  The  right  of  blockade  could  be  clearly 
defined.  The  manner  in  which  prisoners  should  be  treated, 
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maintained,  and  exchanged,  could  be  definitely  settled.  It 
might  be  determined  what  kind  of  persons  and  property  should 
remain  unmolested  in  time  of  war.  Ships  of  discovery,  colonies 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  justice  and  humanity,  such  as  the 
colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Monrovia,  and  Botany  Bay,  missionary 
stations,  light-houses,  cartels,  hospitals,  unarmed  ships  bearing 
ambassadors  or  missionaries,  flags  of  truce,  fishermen,  whalers, 
husbandmen,  civilians,  clergymen,  surgeons,  he.  with  their 
servants  and  attendants,  might  be  exempt  from  the  common 
operations  of  war.  The  principle  might  be  established,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  the  neutral  flag  cover  all 
property  under  it  except  absolute  contraband  of  war.  Perhaps 
unarmed  merchantmen  might  also  be  exempt  from  capture,  but 
if  that  is  too  much  to  expect,  their  crews  might  no  longer  be 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Privateering  might  be  abolished  ;  and 
thus,  if  such  a  congress  did  not  altogether  prevent  future  wars, 
it  could  circumscribe  their  extent,  shorten  their  duration,  and 
diminish  their  horrors. 

A  most  important  duty  of  such  a  congress  would  be,  to  sit  as 
a  high  court  of  equity,  acting  on  principles  of  international  law, 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  all  the  members 
composing  the  diet,  to  which  every  complaint  of  one  nation 
against  another  should  be  submitted,  in  the  same  manner  as 
difficulties  between  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  are  submitted 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  congress  should  also  act  as  conservators  of  the  peace  of 
the  world.  They  should  adjudge  such  causes  as  should  be 
mutually  submitted  to  them,  by  nations  not  members  of  the 
confederacy;  and,  whenever  they  should  apprehend  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  between  nations,  whether  Christian  or  not,  it  should 
be  their  duty  to  send  a  delegation  to  each  of  the  parties  threat¬ 
ening  war,  and  attempt  a  reconciliation,  or  propose  terms  of 
peace  where  war  had  actually  commenced. 

Such  a  congress  might  agree  to  the  mutual  restoration  of  all 
standards  and  trophies  taken  in  former  wars,  or  they  might  all 
be  delivered  up  to  the  congress,  and  heaped  up  in  one  pile  and 
consumed,  as  a  burnt  offering  to  peace.  And  all  monuments  of 
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military  glory,  and  triumphal  arches,  which  are  in  fact,  but  so 
many  altars  erected  to  the  worship  of  Moloch,  should,  by  mutual 
agreement,  be  torn  down,  whatever  might  be  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  the  materials,  or  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship. 
As  such  monuments  do  much  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  war,  by 
inspiring  vain  glory  and  boasting  on  one  side,  and  rancor  and 
revenge  on  the  other  —  for  the  monument  of  one  nation’s  victory 
is,  also,  the  monument  of  another  nation’s  defeat — the  destruction 
of  all  such,  would  be  an  auspicious  omen  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Other  duties  also  might  devolve  on  the  congress,  beside  those 
directly  relating  to  peace  and  war.  Measures  could  there  be 
concerted  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  piracy,  for  the 
discovery  of  unknown  regions,  for  the  general  interests  of  science 
and  the  arts,  for  the  promotion  of  humanity,  and  the  civilization 
and  conversion  of  the  world. 

But  such  a  congress  should  never  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  nations,  but  only  with  the  relation  which  one  state 
bears  to  another.  It  should  guaranty  to  every  member  of  the 
league  its  boundaries,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of 
government.  Nor  should  such  a  congress  have  any  physical 
force  at  its  disposal.  Its  power  should  be  wholly  of  a  moral 
nature. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that,  without  the  aid  of  physical  force, 
there  would  be  no  power  in  the  congress,  to  cause  its  decrees  to 
be  respected.  This  mistake  arises,  from  not  considering,  that 
the  world  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  fifty,  or  an 
hundred  years  ago.  Moral  power  has  been  advancing  with  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  has  now  acquired  a  force,  which  was 
then  unknown,  and  its  power  will  continue  to  increase,  as  light 
and  knowledge  increase.  We  know,  that  public  opinion  is 
stronger  than  law,  for  it  regulates  the  whole  intercourse  of 
society,  whereas  law  was  only  made  for  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
who  do  not  compose  an  hundredth  part  of  society.  Public 
opinion  has  a  power  independent  of  law  ;  but  law  has  no  power 
independent  of  public  opinion  ;  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the 
expression.  We  know,  that  the  laws  of  honor  will  enforce  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  which  civil  law  could  never  collect: — and 
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shall  gamblers  and  blacklegs  be  thought  to  have  a  higher  sense 
of  honor  than  Christian  rulers  ?  We  find,  that  all  associations 
of  honorable  men  are  governed  without  physical  force,  which  is 
hardly  used  even  in  civil  law,  and  but  very  little  even  by  crimi¬ 
nal  courts.  The  fact  is,  that  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  all 
civilized  men  fear  disgrace  more  than  they  do  any  other  punish¬ 
ment  :  and  as  a  great  majority  of  Christian  nations  is  composed 
of  honorable  men,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear,  that  such  a  con¬ 
gress  would  lack  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  the  honor  of  an  individual 
and  the  honor  of  a  nation  ;  and  that,  what  would  ruin  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  individual,  and  consign  him  to  infamy,  would  have 
but  little  effect  on  the  character  of  a  nation.  But  a  rapid  change 
is  going  on  in  this  particular.  Nations  begin  to  fear  the  frown 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  congress  of  nations  would  do  much  to 
assist  this  change.  But,  if  necessary,  other  power,  besides  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  could  be  exercised.  The  refractory  member  could 
be  cut  off,  and  all  intercourse  with  it  and  the  other  members  of 
the  league  suspended.  What  would  an  individual  nation  do,  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  with 
its  name  handed  down  to  posterity  with  infamy,  as  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  mankind  ?  No  such  nation  could  withstand  the 
frown  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

I  now  pass  to  some  account  of  the  schemes,  which  have  been 
proposed  for  a  congress  similar  to  that  which  we  have  contem¬ 
plated.  We  have  no  need  to  touch  again  on  those  schemes 
which  have  been  successful  on  a  small  scale,  because,  though 
somewhat  similar  in  their  nature  and  consequences,  the  smallness 
of  their  extent  has  prevented  the  bringing  about  the  abolition  of 
war,  except  within  the  compass  of  their  limits. 

Sully,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  some  account  of  the  “  Great 
Scheme”  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  was  no  less  than  a 
confederation  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  internal  peace  among  themselves,  and  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  nations.  The 
limits  of  this  dissertation  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  details  of 
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a  plan,  which,  in  the  moral  state  of  the  world  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  could  never  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  if  it  had  been, 
the  condition  of  mankind  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  immedi¬ 
ately  much  meliorated,  for  they  might  have  lost  in  liberty  what 
they  gained  in  peace.  The  great  objection  to  this  scheme  is, 
that  it  was  to  have  been  maintained  by  an  armed  force — always 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  the  favorite  instrument  of  tyrants. 
The  assassin,  Ravaillac,  put  an  end,  at  once  to  the  great  scheme, 
and  the  life  of  the  great  Henry  —  and  nothing  remains  of  the 
scheme,  but  its  record  in  history. 

Charles  Irene  Castel  De  St.  Pierre,  a  Frenchman,  who  died 
in  the  year  1743,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  author  of 
the  “  Studies  of  Nature,”  contrived  a  plan,  similar  to  that  of 
Henry  IV.  and  endeavored  to  excite  some  interest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful  ;  for  then  the  world,  infatuated 
with  military  glory,  preferred  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  to  peace 
with  all  its  blessings.  St.  Pierre  presented  his  scheme  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Fleury,  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  prime  minister  of 
Lewis  XV.  The  Cardinal,  though  himself  a  great  lover  of 
peace,  was  fully  sensible,  that  his  countrymen,  who  have  ever 
been  more  desirous  of  glory  than  of  happiness,  would  not  relish 
the  Abbe’s  plans,  and  shrewdly,  but  “  pleasantly  told  him,  that  he 
had  forgotten  one  preliminary  article,  which  was,  the  delegation 
of  missionaries,  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
to  submit  to  such  a  diet.”  St.  Pierre  fell  into  the  error  of  Henry 
IV.  though  he  did  not  carry  it  to  the  same  extent,  which  was,  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  his  tribunal  by  arms.  This  would  have 
been  as  fatal  to  such  a  league,  if  it  could  ever  have  been  formed, 
as  war  was  to  the  leagues  of  ancient  times.  A  congress,  of  the 
nature  we  speak  of,  can  never  be  expected,  until  mankind  are 
undeceived,  as  to  the  nature  of  military  glory,  for,  so  long  as  the 
nations  prefer  glory  with  war,  to  happiness  with  peace,  all  at¬ 
tempts  for  such  a  league  will  be  abortive.  The  people  must  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  its  close  connexion  with 
want  and  misery  and  suffering  must  be  exposed.  J  say  the 
people  must  be  enlightened,  for  this  reformation  must  begin  with 
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them  ;  and  peace  societies  are  instituted  for  this  express  purpose, 
though  other  means  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

In  this  connexion,  I  mention  the  “  Holy  Alliance  not  indeed 
as  a  substitute  or  an  auxiliary,  but  a  rival.  Its  purpose  is,  not 
so  much  to  keep  peace,  as  to  prevent  rebellion  ;  and  may  rather 
be  styled  a  conspiracy  of  kings,  than  a  congress  of  nations.  Still, 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  will,  in  the  outset,  be  a 
great  preventive  of  war,  and  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  he  so  over¬ 
ruled,  as  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  peace. 
Wars  are  not  only  directly  unfriendly  to  liberty,  but  also  indirect¬ 
ly,  by  preventing  that  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  that 
progress  of  virtue  and  religion,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
a  people  to  be  free.  We,  Americans,  consider  a  republican 
government  the  best  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is,  undoubtedly,  for 
us  ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  present  age  sufficiently  testifies.  Virtue  and  knowl¬ 
edge  are  the  two  main  pillars,  on  which  a  republican  government 
must  rest ;  and  whatever  tends  to  preserve  peace,  must,  ulti¬ 
mately,  tend  to  the  promotion  of  rational  liberty.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Alliance  would  be  any  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  congress  of  nations ;  each  might  exist  independent 
of  the  other. 

The  last  scheme  in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  last  which  I 
shall  mention,  is  the  proposed  congress  of  Panama.  This  con¬ 
gress,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  resembled  the  congress  of 
nations  which  I  have  proposed,  more  than  any  other  scheme, 
either  ancient  or  modern.  There  would  have  been  no  display 
of  physical  force ;  but  wise  and  good  men  would  have  met  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  representatives  of  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
points  of  international  law  ;  fixing  on  some  permanent  plan  of 
international  arbitration,  and  the  abolition  of  baneful  customs, 
such  as  privateering,  piracy,  and  the  slave  trade  ;  and  in  many 
ways  bettering  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  peculiar 
circumstances,  under  which  the  congress  was  called,  were  un¬ 
favourable  to  its  development.  —  The  nation  that  called  it,  was 
not  yet  itself  settled,  and  had  too  little  experience  in  the  art  of 
government.  Had  such  a  congress  been  invited  by  the  states  of 
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North  America,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  ;  and  what  ought 
to  encourage  us,  to  bring  this  plan  before  the  public,  is  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  congress  ol  Panama  was  met  on  all  hands. 

That  there  are  obstacles  to  this  scheme  must  be  allowed  ;  for 
what  good  or  great  scheme  was  ever  without  obstacles  ? 

Many  would  object  to  the  expense  of  making  the  experiment. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  lavishly  men  throw  away  millions 
in  waging  war,  while  they  grudge  every  cent,  laid  out  in  any 
thing  ot  a  civil  or  pacific  character.  More  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed,  against  the  raising  of  the  compensation  of  members  of 
congress,  than  against  all  the  cost  of  the  last  war,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  thousand  times  as  much.  We  readily  grant  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 
thousandth  part  of  that  expense  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
representation  at  the  congress  of  nations  $  by  which  nearly,  or 
quite,  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  an  army  and  navy  might 
be  saved.  A  single  sloop  of  war,  or  even  a  gunboat,  would  cost 
more  to  the  people  of  this  country,  than  the  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  commissioners  at  the  congress. 

Some  may  fear,  that  a  congress  of  nations  could  not  exist,  un¬ 
less  they  were  all  of  the  same  form  of  government.  But,  a  due 
consideration  of  the  facts  related  in  history  would  calm  their 
fears.  In  most  of  the  leagues,  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
parties  to  them  were  of  different  forms  of  government,  monar¬ 
chies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies  ;  and  the  same  now  takes 
place  in  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  diet  are 
aristocratic,  some  democratic,  and  some  hierarchical  ;  some 
are  catholic,  and  some  protestant.  In  our  own  republic,  there  is 
a  great  diversity  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states.  Some 
admit  slavery,  and  some  do  not.  Some  allow  universal  suffrage, 
and  some  restrict  the  right  of  voting  to  men  of  property.  All 
this  does  not  prevent  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Others  may  apprehend,  that  such  a  congress  would  be  un¬ 
friendly  to  liberty.  This  fear  is  groundless.  History  informs 
us,  that,  in  ancient  times,  liberty  did  not  suffer,  but  was  preserved 
by  such  leagues  :  and  if  we  look  at  the  leagues,  which  now  exist, 
we  shall  find,  that  they  leave  the  question  of  liberty  just  where 
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they  found  it.  The  slavery  of  the  south  does  not  infringe,  in  our 
confederation,  on  the  liberty  of  the  north,  —  nor  has  the  oligarchy 
of  Virginia  any  effect  on  the  democracy  of  Maine.  Such  a  con¬ 
gress  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  internal  relations  of  the 
nations  of  which  it  was  composed  :  and,  if  it  should  be  disposed 
to  meddle,  the  bare  fact  that  any  vote  to  be  binding  must  be 
unanimous,  would  prevent  the  enactment  of  any  obnoxious  de¬ 
cree  ;  and  the  congress,  being  entirely  destitute  of  any  physical 
force,  would  render  any  such  endeavor  harmless. 

Then  why,  when  the  plan  is  so  feasible,  and  has  succeeded  so 
well  on  a  small  scale,  should  not  the  scale  be  extended  ?  Why 
do  not  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  unite  in  so  beneficial  a 
measure  ? 

One  great  reason  is  the  apathy,  with  which  we  view  evils 
which  are  at  a  distance.  In  time  of  peace,  men  think  but  little 
of  the  calamities  of  war  ;  and,  though  they  are  often  pressed 
down  to  the  dust  by  burdens,  laid  on  them  in  war,  the  taxes  are 
so  managed,  that  the  connexion  between  them  and  war  is  not 
perceived.  All  taxes  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumer  of 
the  article  taxed  ;  but,  it  passes  through  so  many  hands,  from 
the  time  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  importer  or  producer  —  who  loses 
nothing  by  the  tax,  but  often  gains  as  much  profit  on  that,  as  he 
does  on  the  first  cost  —  that  the  tax  becomes  so  merged  in  the 
price  of  the  article  consumed,  that  few  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
it ;  and  habit  accustoms  them  to  the  burden,  especially  as  these 
taxes  are  gradually  increased,  as  the  people  are  able,  or  willing, 
to  bear  them.  Direct  taxes,  if  ever  so  light,  men  perceive  more 
readily,  and  complain  of  more  loudly,  than  of  a  tenfold  heavier 
tax,  which  is  imposed  on  them  indirectly  ;  consequently,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  war  are  generally  paid  by  impost  and  excise ;  and 
direct  taxes  are  usually  dispensed  with  in  time  of  peace.  As  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  men  are  easily  reconciled  to  them  by  glory. 
They  see  not  the  dead,  the  dying,  nor  the  wounded  —  they  hear 
not  the  groan  of  the  widow,  nor  the  sigh  of  the  orphan.  A  mon¬ 
ument  of  victory  reconciles  them  to  their  defeats  ;  and  there  are 
few  wars,  where  there  are  not  victories  and  monuments  on  both 
sides. 
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Like  St.  Pierre,  we  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  opposition  as  of 
indifference.  He  observes  :  “  Being  resolved  to  advance  noth¬ 
ing  which  I  cannot  prove,  I  think  myself  authorized,  to  desire 
the  reader,  to  deny  nothing  which  he  cannot  confute  ;  for  I  am 
not  so  much  afraid  of  those  who  argue,  as  of  such  as  withhold 
their  assent  to  arguments,  to  which  they  will  nevertheless  make 
no  objection.” 

But  some  do  not  desire  the  abolition  of  war,  for  fear  that 
peace  will  make  the  world  too  populous,  and  think  war  to  be 
necessary,  to  keep  down  the  redundant  population.  Were  men, 
like  trees,  confined  to  one  spot,  there  would  be  some  weight  in 
the  objection.  But,  when  we  consider  that  man  is  a  locomotive 
animal  ;  and  that  where  there  is  not  room  enough  for  him  in  one 
place,  he  can  easily  remove  to  another ;  and  then  compare  the 
few  spots  on  the  earth,  which  are  fully  peopled,  with  the  vast 
wildernesses  of  the  world,  seven-eighths  of  the  arable  parts  of 
which,  are  yet  unconscious  of  the  plough  ;  and  when  we  conceive 
how  easily  the  surplus  food  of  one  country  can  be  exchanged 
for  the  manufactures  of  another ;  and  that,  if  the  mouths  cannot 
be  carried  to  the  food,  the  food  can  be  carried  to  the  mouths, 
this  objection  will  vanish.  When  the  world  shall  have  become 
too  populous  and  too  happy,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  resort  to 
war  for  a  remedy  of  these  evils. 

But,  a  much  greater  obstacle  to  such  a  congress,  lies  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  which  inspiration  assures  us 
is  deceitful  above  all  things.  Mankind  naturally  love  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  war.  It  is  the  pastime  of  savages,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  civilized.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  from 
the  time  of  Nimrod  to  the  present  day  ;  and  from  that  “  mighty 
hunter,”  down  to  Napoleon,  the  applauses  of  mankind  have  been 
heaped  on  those  who  have  delighted  in  war  :  for,  though  they 
love  liberty  much,  they  love  glory  more ;  and,  take  the  world 
round,  you  see  them  constantly  sacrificing  liberty  to  glory; 
preferring  slavery  with  glory,  to  liberty  with  peace.  Men  love 
to  figure  in  history,  to  boast  of  their  valor,  and  erect  monuments 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  victories,  and  they  look 
on  a  congress  of  nations,  as  the  grave  of  all  that  glory.  As  it 
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would  prevent  wars,  it  would  prevent  victories ;  heroes  would 
cease  to  be ;  triumphal  arches  would  no  longer  be  erected ;  and 
mankind  would  be  compelled  to  seek  excitement  in  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety.  Instead  of  fortifications,  would 
be  internal  improvements  ;  colleges  in  the  room  of  camps ;  and 
cultivated  fields,  covered  with  harvests,  would  take  the  place  of 
fields  of  battle,  covered  with  gore  and  glory.  All  this  would  be 
dull  business,  to  the  master  spirits  who  have  ruled  the  destinies 
of  nations.  “  But  to  this  condition  they  must  come  at  last.” 
Prophecy  has  assured  us,  that  the  time  shall  come,  when  the 
sword  shall  be  beaten  to  a  plough-share,  and  the  spear  to  a 
pruning-hock  ;  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
assure  us,  that  this  state  of  things  is  even  now  advancing. 

Leaving  those  who  prefer  war  to  peace,  to  their  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  by  what  means  this  great 
scheme  of  a  congress  of  nations  shall  be  promoted,  by  those  who 
prefer  peace  to  war.  It  is  evident  that  this  great  event  will  not 
take  place  of  itself ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  done  by  a  miracle  : 
but,  like  all  the  other  great  projects  of  the  day,  the  success  of  it 
depends,  under  God,  on  the  exertions  of  its  advocates,  who 
should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  “  every  thing  which  ought  to 
be  done,  can  be  done,”  —  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  which  zeal  and  perseverance 
will  not  remove  —  that  all  moral  good  lies  within  the  reach  of 
moral  effort  —  that  every  moral  evil  may  be  overcome  by  moral 
influence ;  and  finally,  that  what  God  has  promised,  he  will  give 
us  the  power  to  accomplish. 

The  first -great  means  to  be  used,  is  to  produce  a  change  in 
public  opinion,  which  is  astonishingly  in  favor  of  war,  even  in 
Christian  countries.  For  this  purpose  let  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  preach  from  their  pulpits,  the  pacific  principles 
which  Christ  preached  while  on  earth  ;  which  the  apostles 
exemplified  in  their  lives ;  and  which  the  primitive  Christians 
considered  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  fathers.  Let  them 
show  the  discrepancy  between  the  warlike  and  tire  Christian 
character  ;  and  teach  their  flock,  that  Christ  has  condemned  all 
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anger,  wrath,  malice,  revenge,  retaliation  and  hatred  ;  and  in 
short,  all  those  lusts  from  which  wars  and  fightings  proceed. 
Let  the  philanthropist  strip  the  mask  from  military  glory,  and 
show  its  naked  and  disgusting  features.  Let  him  bring  to  view  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  in  camps,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  sickly 
climates  ;  and  all  those  means  “  by  which  whole  armies  are 
silently  melted  away,  and  fleets  dispeopled  and  to  which  the 
loss  of  life  on  the  bloody  field,  is  but  a  trifle.  Let  him  bring  to 
view  the  weeping  train  of  mourners,  whose  hearts  are  broken  by 
the  sacrifices  which  their  country’s  victory  has  cost  them.  Let 
the  moralist  paint  in  vivid  colors,  and  with  the  pencil  of  truth, 
the  deep  depravity  of  the  camp  and  the  fleet,  the  common  resort 
of  intemperance,  lewdness  and  profanity  —  where  the  professed 
business  is  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Let  the  political  economist 
count  up  the  cost  of  war,  and  show  its  footing  in  the  pallid  cheek 
of  hunger  and  starvation  ;  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  national 
bankruptcy  and  beggary.  Let  the  patriotic  lover  of  liberty  show 
to  his  countrymen,  the  long  list  of  nations,  who  have  bowed  their 
necks  to  some  Marius,  Sy  11a,  Cresar,  Cromwell,  or  Napoleon. 
Let  him  show  how  the  ecjuipment  of  great  armies  and  great 
navies,  gives  to  rulers  the  facility  of  corruption,  by  extended 
patronage,  and  how  a  people  are  bought  with  their  own  money, 
and  sold  again.  Let  all  the  friends  of  peace,  of  every  name  and 
sex,  use  their  personal  influence  to  bring  these  subjects  before 
the  public.  Let  men  think  about  them,  talk  about  them,  and 
write  about  them.  Let  the  youth  in  our  colleges  and  academies 
make  them  the  themes  of  their  exercises.  Let  the  lyceums 
have  them  for  dissertations  ;  and  forensic  clubs  for  disputation. 
Let  public  meetings  be  called,  and  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  the  scheme  be  freely  discussed  and  debated.  Let  petitions 
be  sent  to  the  state  and  general  legislatures,  until  government 
shall  be  compelled  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people :  And  finally, 
let  Christians  pray  that  God  would  smile  on  the  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  peace  to  accomplish  his  promise. 

The  promoters  of  a  congress  of  nations  have  every  reason  to 
hope  for  success.  The  former  and  present  existence  of  bodies, 
nearly  resembling  the  proposed  congress,  only  in  a  smaller  scale, 
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and  the  great  success  which  has  attended  and  still  attends  them, 
the  great  misery  they  have  prevented,  and  the  great  good  they 
have  done,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  invitation  of  Bolivar 
to  meet  at  the  contemplated  congress  of  Panama  was  accepted 
by  many  nations,  all  give  strong  reason  to  believe  that  if  a 
similar  invitation  were  given  by  a  more  established  government, 
and  under  better  auspices,  success  would  be  morally  certain. 
Never,  since  the  dogs  of  war  were  first  let  slip,  has  there  been 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  as  the  present,  to  banish  the  hateful 
custom,  at  least  from  Christendom.  Let  our  own  government 
then  stand  foremost  in  the  glorious  cause,  and  invite  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  a  general  conference  of  Christian  nations, 
to  contrive  a  plan,  whereby  all  future  dissensions  of  a  national 
character  should  be  amicably  settled  and  tho  direful  custom  of 
war  abolished. 

Even  if  the  project  should  fail,  and  if  other  nations  should 
refuse  to  hear  the  call,  the  result  would  be  honorable  and 
beneficial  to  our  own  nation,  for  it  would  manifest  to  all  the 
world  our  desire  for  peace,  equity,  and  justice.  But  if  it  did 
succeed,  what  a  flood  of  true  glory  would  it  shed  on  our 
country — a  glory  not  evanescent  with  time,  but  durable  as 
eternity.  What  patriot  bosom  does  not  glow  with  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  ineffable  glory  shed  on  his  country  —  what 
Christian  would  not  rejoice  at  the  bright  prospect  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  man  ? 


Since  this  dissertation  first  appeared  in  the  “  Harbinger  of 
Peace,”  an  important  event  has  taken  place  ;  the  award,  if  award 
it  can  be  called,  of  the  king  of  Holland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disputed  north-east  boundary.  The  people  of  these  United 
States,  generally,  and  the  people  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
particularly,  are  dissatisfied  with  this  award,  and  intimate  that 
the  English  government  have  had  an  undue  influence  over  the 
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arbiter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  settle  this 
question,  nor  to  determine  whether  the  terms  of  accommodation 
offered  us  are  advantageous  or  otherwise.  If  they  are  advanta¬ 
geous,  then  we  have  settled  an  important  affair,  to  our  satisfaction, 
without  bloodshed.  If  they  are  not  advantageous  and  we  think 
strict  justice  has  not  been  done  us  ;  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  we 
refuse  the  terms  offered  ?  If  we  do ;  shall  we  request  another 
arbitration  ?  If  so  ;  will  Great  Britain  accede  to  it  ?  If  she 
does ;  have  we  any  hope  of  a  more  favorable  decision  ?  If  she 
does  not ;  shall  we  submit  to  what  we  call  a  grievance  ;  or  shall  we 
go  to  war  ?  If  we  do  go  to  war  ;  is  there  any  hopes  of  a  more 
favorable  result  than  the  last  war  afforded  ?  If  we  are  success¬ 
ful,  we  shall  not  be  content  with  the  height  of  land  for  a  boundary, 
but  shall  push  our  advantage,  not  only  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  to  the  everlasting  ice  of  the  north  pole.  On  the 
contrary,  if  England  prevails,  she  will  not  be  content  with  the  St. 
John  for  a  boundary,  but  may  extend  her  claims  to  the  Kennebec 
or  even  the  Piscataqua.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  after  a 
long  and  sanguinary  war,  the  question  would  still  be  left  in  statu 
quo,  and  another  reference  appointed,  which  may  render  a  decis¬ 
ion  still  more  unfavorable  to  us,  and  thus  all  our  loss  of  life  and 
wealth  and  morality  and  religion  be  worse  than  useless.  Of  the 
various  points  in  dispute  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  arbitration,  all  have  been  settled  to  our 
satisfaction  but  this.  Few  men  are  always  successful  in  their 
law  suits,  still  fewer  are  the  nations  who  are  always  successful  in 
war.  Arbitration  then  is  better  than  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 

But,  there  is  one  point  which  is  not  sufficiently  considered. 
Frequently  individuals  go  to  law  and  nations  go  to  war,  when  the 
object  in  dispute  is  of  very  trivial  importance.  It  is  the  point  of 
honor,  which  they  contend  for,  rather  than  the  object  itself,  and 
both  individuals  and  nations  beggar  themselves  to  obtain  a  thing, 
which,  in  itself  considered,  is  not  worth  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
expense,  even  to  the  successful  party.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
fee  simple  of  the  disputed  territory,  if  sold  to-morrow,  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  one  week’s  war,  and  if  we  subtract  from  that, 
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the  equivalent  which  is  offered  us  in  another  boundary,  the  bal¬ 
ance  would  not  amount  to  the  expense  of  one  day,  or  hardly  of 
one  hour  of  war.  Happily,  arbitration  offers  an  expedient  by 
which  national  honor  may  be  supported  without  expense,  either 
of  blood  or  treasure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accumulated  evils  of 
war,  both  moral  and  physical.  It  appears  to  me  then  very  plain, 
that  the  United  States  should  accept  the  terms  of  accommodation 
offered  to  the  contending  parties,  by  the  king  of  Holland,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute.  If  Maine  and  Massachusetts  complain 
that  they  are  wronged,  let  reparation  be  made  out  of  the  acquired 
territory  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
out  of  the  national  treasury.  It  is  no  objection  to  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  individuals  that  both  parties  are  seldom  satisfied,  nor  should 
this  objection  prevail  against  the  principle  of  arbitration  between 
nations. 

But  this  very  dissatisfaction,  at  the  award  of  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  court  of  nations, 
which  would  not  be,  like  an  individual,  under  the  influence  of  any 
single  power.  We  must  expect,  that  a  court,  appointed  by  a 
congress  of  all  the  powers  of  Christendom,  and  whose  award  with 
the  reasons  for  it,  is  to  go  out  to  all  the  world,  and  become  a 
matter  of  history,  on  which  their  future  fame  and  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  justice  would  depend,  would  take  the  utmost  care, 
that  their  award  should  be  correct.  If  dissatisfaction  yet  remain¬ 
ed,  an  appeal  would  lie  to  tbe  general  congress,  who  would  revise 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  court,  and  confirm,  overrule,  or  send 
back  the  award.  If  justice  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  way,  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  it  could.  It  is  time  that  Christian 
nations  should  be  ashamed  to  attempt  to  settle  disputes  by  physical 
force,  like  common  street-bullies  and  pugillists.  It  is  time  they 
had  more  compassion  for  human  sufferings,  and  more  respect  for 
the  precepts  of  Christ. 

These  United  States  are  loudly  called  upon  to  exert  themselves 
to  obtain  a  mode  of  settling  international  disputes  without  war. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  arbitration,  more  than  any 
other  nation  ;  and  if  we  are  dissatisfied  with  this,  it  only  shows  that 
the  system  of  arbitration  is  —  though  infinitely  better  than  war — • 
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insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  a  congress  of  nations  is  the 
grand  ultimatum  to  which  we  should  aspire.  With  what  unfading 
glory  would  this  country  be  crowned,  if  she  should  be  the  means 
under  God  of  introducing  such  a  system  !  —  a  glory  to  which  the 
conquest  of  the  world  would  be  but  a  withered  leaf. 


It  is  so  gratifying  to  me,  to  see  myself  supported  by  high  au¬ 
thority,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  so  much  of  an  extract 
from  the  North  American  Review  of  January  1832,  as  the  brief 
remaining  space  will  allow. 

“  As  it  [the  march  of  national  improvement]  extends  itself 
from  nation  to  nation,  less  and  less  will  depend  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  those  who  administer  the  government ;  and  it  will 
cease  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  few  individuals  to  embroil  Europe 
and  America  in  war.  *******  We  now  wanj-  to 
constitute  our  governments  so  that  it  will  be  hard  to  go  to 
war.  We  wish  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  great  improvement 
of  modern  civilization  over  that  of  the  ancient  world  and  put  an 
end  to  this  cruel  necessity  of  waging  war  every  thirty  years. 
*****  If  a  thorough  reform  of  the  British  government  shall 
bring  the  collective  sense  of  the  people  into  the  councils  of  that 
country,  and  a  like  happy  issue  should  crown  the  movement  in 
France ;  we  should  not  despair  of  finding  the  influence  of  these 
two  countries,  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  United  States,  prove 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  war  among  civilized  nations,  and  leave 
it  to  barbarous  and  despotic  nations  and  governments, —  a  fit  en¬ 
gine  to  be  employed  by  them  for  mutual  havoc.”  [pp.  51  to  53.] 


